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Green Fields and ities 


Today is Grange Day at the Chautauqua, 
New York, Assembly. The presence on the 
grounds of scores of people from the country 
homes of Chautauqua County is living testimony 
to the cordial relationship that exists between the 
Institution and the dweller 
munity. 


in the rural com- 


The modern farmer is alert to introduce into 
his life mental stimulation, whether for education 
or amusement. Chautayqua is alert to give it to 
him. The Institution provides something for 
every member of the family, something for every 
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During the summer season 
daughter takes normal training in the School of 
Pedagogy ; 





day of the year. 


son finds a fount of information in 
the dairy work of the Farm School; mother ac- 
cumulates all sorts of invigorating ideas at the 
Woman's Club; father hears some new interpre- 
tat‘ons cf politics at the Men’s Club. They all 
tore away recollections of beautiful music, of 
unusual pictures, of inspiring thoughts. 

During his visit father puts himself in touch 
with the Farm Bureau, permanently established 
at Chautauqua, and supported jointly by the State 
of New York, Chautauqua County, and Chau- 
tauqua Institution, and he finds it a useful cor- 
respondent during the year. Son comes to the 
conclusion that a course at the nearest agricul- 
tural college is worth having. Daughter sees that 
her schoolhouse can be made a social center, and 
the whole family join the Home Reading Course 
as a nucleus of the circle which is the first 
group to put the school building to its new use. 

That is what is happening across the breadth 
of the continent. Chautauqua’s influence is 
touching lives in small villages, on remote farms, 
in prairie shacks. For thousands of people Chau- 
tauqua spells uplift and growing efficiency. The 
reflection of it all, the impulse of it all, is carried 
to every state in the Union and across the seas 
with every grist of weekly news borne abroad by 
“The Chautauquan.” 
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Bulgaria and the Balkan Future 

The position of Bulgaria is desperate and 
pathetic, yet she has no one but herself to blame. 
It is her greed and pride, her arrogance and am- 
bition, that caused her to adopt a fatal course of 
action, to convert allies into bitter enemies, to 
give Roumania a chance to invade her soil, to 
tempt Turkey to recapture lost territory and im- 
portant strongholds, to depopulate the Balkans. 

At this writing everything is in the melting 
pot again. Turkey, as usual, is taking advantage 
of the indecision and division of the powers; 
whether she will eventually be compelled to abide 
fully by the treaty of peace signed in London, is 
an open question. It may be necessary to use a 
little coercion, and Russia is ready to act by occu- 
pying Turkish Armenia. But there are powers 
whose interests would hardly be promoted by 
such occupation. Germany is friendly to Turkey 
and has large designs of her own in Asia. As to 
the Balkan nations, will the peace that will follow 
the “blood letting” have elements of stability in 
it? Bulgaria has lost, but her visions of primacy 
in the peninsula will continue to make her rest- 
less. Will plotting and intriguing continue, or 
will the logic of fact assert itself and make con- 
federation the goal of the Balkan states despite 
the recent slaughter and the wrath that survives 
it? Confederation would render the territorial 
question less acute, but it may have been post- 
poned for a generation. 

Leaving the existing complications and con- 
fused issues to the processes of time and tide, 
since the wisest of diplomats hardly know what 
the morrow will bring forth, it is interesting to 
note the latest estimates made in France of the 
cost of the Balkan conflict up to July 15. 
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Parisian bankers have financed the Balkan 
war and are peculiarly interested in the facts re- 
garding its cost in life and treasure. It may be 
added that since the middle of, last month there 
has been considerable further fighting between 
Bulgaria and her enemies, and that cholera has 
claimed thousands of victims in addition. The 
truth is, the whole war has miserably failed to 
vindicate the original claims of those who re- 
garded it as a great struggle for emancipation 
and liberation. The powers might have forced 
reforms on Turkey if the little nations had been 
more patient and less ambitious. As matters 
stand, even the oppressed populations of Mace- 
donia and Albania have little hope of peace and 
order and contentment under the new conditions. 


a 


Daniel A. Poling, the young field secretary of 
Christian Endeavor in Ohio, has been appointed na- 
tional superintendent of temperance and Christian 
citizenship, and will enter at orce upon a campaign 
of conventions in all principal cities and many small 
ones. 

The new secretary was the Prohibition party 
candidate for governor of Ohio last year and increased 
the party vote five fold. An original Endeavorer, he 
declared in the Prohibition canvass that there ought to 
be common direction of forces against the saloon, 
using young people as the workers, and said such 
campaign would do for young people just what the 
college movement has done for college students. He 
is now enabled, by action of his friends, to enter upon 
the task of putting his ideas to the test. 
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The United States and Mexico 


Should the ‘United States have recognized 
Huerta? There was a time when the Huerta 
government was fairly strong and likely to suc- 
ceed. It was able to borrow a little money in 
Europe; it had received the recognition of Eng- 
land, whose government was liberal, and of 
Austria, France and other countries. It had been 
sanctioned by the Mexican Congress. The Wilson 
administration, however, withheld recognition, 
and chiefly, it is understood, on noral grounds. 
The brutal murder of Madero and other members 
of the former government profoundly shocked 
the American people, and few ventured to advo- 
cate the recognition of Huerta. Was our govern- 
ment justified in the position it took? 

There are those who point out that recogni- 
tion depends on facts, not on morals, and who 
contend that in our own history there is no pre- 
cedent for the anti-Huerta attitude of the admin- 
istration. But they forget that precedents are 
not everything, that there is such a thing as pro- 
gress even in foreign relations, and that public 
sentiment is entitled to consideration. It is in- 
disputable that the refusal to recognize Huerta 
has reflected disinterested American sentiment. 
If that be Quixotism, many Americans want more 
of it in national affairs. 

Today, however, the Mexican question is not 
only moral but practical. The Huerta govern- 
ment is tottering; insurrection has been spread- 
ing; very little territory is actually controlled by 
government troops. Moreover, the treasury is 
empty, money is needed for pressing purposes, in- 
cluding the payment of the troops, and Europe 
will not float additional Mexican bonds while 
things go from bad to worse. It may be too late 
to recognize Huerta, and yet none of the insur- 
gent leaders, not even Gov. Carranza, is strong 
enough and popular enough to aspire to recog- 
nition. What, then, is to be done? Continue to 
wait, drift, watch and run risks? The United 
States would like to see a general election in 
Mexico under fair and peaceful conditions; it 
would gladly recognize a government established 
by such an election. But do existing conditions 
of disorder, strife, bandit, outrages, bitter rival- 
ries and selfish ambitions warrant the hope of an 
early or fair election? Should anarchy result, 
should foreigners’ lives and property be subjected 
to extreme peril, not only would many Americans 
blame the administration, but foreign govern- 


ments would insist that we should either inter- 
vene, occupy Mexico and maintain order, or else 
allow them to land troops and take measures of 
protection. Neither course would be free from 
grave complications and dangers, and neither 
would be deliberately sought by the American 
people. There are selfish or unscrupulous ele- 
ments—sensational editors, grafters, war con- 
tractors, etc.—that have been urging intervention, 
circulating alarming reports, misrepresenting the 
situation and seeking to force the hands of the 
administration. These elements will continue 
their desperate and criminal campaign, and they 
may deceive many upright people. The adminis- 
tration therefore faces a difficult problem, and it 
fully realizes this. The problem has been receiv- 
ing anxious study, and so far clamor and folly 
have been ignored. 


++ 

Miss Jessie Wilson, daughter of the President, is 
a chief promoter of the Eight Weeks Club, a feature 
new this summer in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. There are six hundred such clubs, formed 
within the past six weeks. They are in almost every 
state. Miss Wilson is more to them than a mere officer 
in the Y. W. C. A. National Board. In part the idea 
of them belongs to her, and she is in constant touch 
with this new plan. 

The Eight Weeks Club is an attempt to utilize the 
vacations of girl students—those who don’t have to turn 
to and earn money, but are financially able to help 
others. It is a suggestion on the part of the Y. W. C. A. 
that these favored girls, getting college training, shall 
give part of it to others as they go along. For a first 
season the extraordinary number of seventy-five colleges 
is furnishing leaders for these clubs. Among them 
are Miami, Oberlin, Ohio, Weslevan, Fresno, Goucher, 
Colorado, Alabama Tech, Randolph-Macon, Texas and 
Grinnell. 

This Eight Weeks Club plan proposes to get hold 
of young women in small towns and in. the country. 
It aims not simply to give them city ways, but to get 
from them for the city girls some of the originality, 
brightness and health of country ways. In turn the 
college girl gives to the country girl new ideas in home 
culture, domestic science, social service, religious edu- 
cation, Christian efficiency, and those up to date things 
just now so much in vogue. Girls are targht to study 
their own communities. In several instances, where 
burial grounds were neglected, they have been mowed 
and flowers planted. In other cases summer choirs have 
been formed for churches. Children have been taught 
new games. It is Miss Wilson’s idea, and it is so 
working out, that the city college girl is strengthened 
in character and confirmed in her knowledge by giving 
to others what she has only in part learned. Country 
girls and communities benefit, as is shown by the large 
number of clubs already formed. 


++ 
Industrial Peace and Public Sentiment 
For some weeks a great railroad strike, 
affecting over 54 roads, some 80,000 employés 
and 18 states in the East and South, was seriously 
threatened. A demand for a wage increase had 
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been made and rejected; a referendum among 
the trainmen had been held and the overwhelming 
majority had declared for a strike as a means 
of enforcing the wage demand. It seemed almost 
impossible to escape that calamity, which industry 
and commerce could hardly hope to undergo with- 
out widespread ruin. 


Yet the calamity has been averted. There 
is to be no strike. The demand is to be arbitrated 
by a board of six members, and the award of that 
board is to be morally, and in a sense also legally, 
binding on both parties. What is even mare re- 
markable, the machinery for the adjustment of 
the dispute by mediation and arbitration had to be 
constructed in a hurry, and the federal govern- 
ment, including the slow Congress, rose to the 
emergency and acted with vigor and dispatch. 
The latter amended the Erdman arbitration act; 
it passed a new act—known as the Newlands 
act—which improved the federal machinery for 
mediation in the field of interstate transportation 
and enlarged the board of arbitration from three 
to six members. If this act had not been pushed 
through, the railroads would have declined arbi- 
tration. They had taken the position that on a 
board of three the impartial public was not ade- 
quately represented, and that the single arbitrator 
who represented the great public had too much 
and was subjected to too much pressure 
instead of 
voting strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the case. There was much general sympathy 
with this view, and the railroad employes them- 
selves favored amendment and modernization of 
the Erdman act. The real danger lay in con- 
gressional apathy, in side controversies, in over- 


power 


to compromise or “split differences” 


confidence on one side or the other. 

When the dispute assumed an acute and 
critical aspect public sentiment asserted itself and 
It is therefore 
generally recognized that the preservation of 


forced action all along the line. 


peace in the railroad world is a victory for public 
opinion, to which organized bodies of employers 
and employed increasingly defer, and which is 
determined to veto and wasteful 
strikes and lockouts. This tendency has been 
manifest for some time, and we have had occa- 
sion to comment on it. The public interest in 
labor-capital struggles used to be disregarded, or 
else it used to be assumed that in a free country 
there was no way of preventing men from stand- 
ing stubbornly on their constitutional rights. This 


now costly 


attitude has gradually been changed, and today, 
while compulsory arbitration is disliked and op- 
posed, even in labor circles, a sort of unwritten 
moral law has developed which forbids strikes 
that affect public utilities and paralyze industry 
or commerce. Men and organs classed as con- 
servative employ language in this connection 
which only radicals indulged in a few years ago. 

The new federal mediation and arbitration 
law provides for an independent investigator and 
mediator and one assistant. Two officials are to 
co-operate with the mediator. If mediation fails, 
arbitration is provided for, and two of the arbi- 
trators are to represent the public. The states 
will find in the new federal law a good model 
to follow. State machinery for arbitration is 
crude and in need of improvement. 


++ 


The idea that children leave school to go to work 
because their parents need the money, is vigorously 
combated in a bulletin just issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. A careful study of trade and 
labor conditions among girls in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, preliminary to the establishment of a trade school 
for girls disclosed that from one-half to three-fourths 
of the girls at work in the factories could have had 
further schooling if they had wanted to or if their 
parents had cared to insist upon it. 

The survey showed that the number of girls be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age who leave 
school is constantly increasing. During the past five 
years only about 17 per cent of them had finished the 
grammar schools. 

Vaiious reasons were assigned by the girls them- 
selves. Some thirty girls said they “did not like 
school ;” “could not get along with the teacher;” were 
not promoted; or wanted to go to work. Two were 
working to help pay for a piano, One of these was a 
cash girl of fourteen years who had left the ninth 
grade to go to work in a department store for $2, later 
$2.50 a week. Another was a girl of fifteen from the 
eighth grade, who went to work in a corset factory for 
$1 and rose to $4.82. Still another girl was taking 
music lessons and contributing to the payment on the 
piano. 

Curious differences as to what the parents thought 
they covld afford were discovered. The mother of a 
family of eight children, living in apparently direst 
poverty, would have been glad to have sacrificed and 
pinched still further to have had her daughter stay in 
school longer, if she would. The mother of another 
family of six, living in a comfortable apartment house, 
with hardwood floors, piano, and other luxuries, said 
her daughter wished to stay in school longer, but the 
burden of supporting the family was too heavy for the 
father to bear alone; so the girl was taken out of school 
to go to work. A visit to a Swedish family revealed a 
carpenter and his wife, a washerwoman, who had just 
brilt and owned a new three-story apartment house. 
Yet the fifteen-year old daughter with a seventh-grade 
education had been sent to work in a paper-goods fac- 
tory at $2 a week. 

In the opinion of the authors of the bulletin, con- 
ditions such as were found in Worcester emphasize the 
imperative need for special training of a practical sort 
for girls between the ages of thirteen and fifteen. Ia 
the main the children left school simply because they 
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disliked the school work. Not getting the kind of training 
they might have liked and would have profited by, they 
blindly joined the army of shifting, inefficient, dis- 
contented girls that go from one monotonous factory 
job to another, arid, because of their lack of training, 
rarely rise above the class of low-paid, unskilled 
workers. 


+ 
A Marriage and Divorce Amendment 


The comparatively easy success of two im- 
portant amendments to the national constitu- 
tion—the income-tax and the direct election of 
senators amendments—has encouraged other re- 
formers in the country who have been advocating 
uniform legislation in various directions and 
making rather slow progress. There are new 
ideas abroad as to the “via constitutional amend- 
ment” reform route. It seems much less thorny 
and hard than formerly, and this is one of the 
cases where thinking alters facts to some extent. 


Representative Edmonds of Pennsylvania 
has introduced a joint resolution in Congress for 
an amendment to the constitution to provide that 
“Congress shall have the power to establish uni- 
form laws on the subject of marriage and divorce 
for the United States, and to provide penalties for 
violation thereof.” Considerable opposition to 
the submission of this amendment may be antici- 
pated, yet it would be the part of sound policy 
for Congress to submit it to the states and give 
the legislatures an opportunity of fully debating 
it and taking deliberate action. Even the oppo- 
nents of national marriage and divorce laws— 
and among such opponents are many earnest and 
high-minded men and women, who believe that it 
is morally safer to bring about reasonable uni- 
formity by persuasion than to force it on un- 
willing states—should realize that there is no 
serious danger to state rights, to rational freedom 
of social experimentation, or to true public 
morality in the mere submission of an amendment 
that could not become part of the constitution 
save with the approval of three-fourths of the 
states, each state speaking through a double- 
chambered legislature. If the amendment re- 
ceived the requisite majority, it would argue an 
irresistible public demand for the reform. If it 
failed, the movement for compulsory uniformity 
would be abandoned for a generation at least 
and the movement for volfntary uniform legis- 
lation by the states would be energized and 
stimulated through concentration of effort and 
the disappearance of an alternative. 





A school specially designed for children of mill 
operatives is a feature of the industrial education 
system of Columbus, Georgia. It is held in a hand- 
some colonial residence in the mill district purchased 
by the Board of Education for the new undertaking. 
School hours are from 8 to 11, and from 1 to 3:30. 
The long intermission is to enable the children to take 
lunches to parents, brothers, sisters, and others who 
may be employed in the mills. This is a regular daily 
task with most of the children, some of them earning 
several dollars a week as “dinner-toters.” The school 
itself is frequently termed by the children “the dinner- 
toters’ school.” 

Although the aim of the school is industrial, the 
“three R’s” are insisted upon even more severely than 
in the regular schools, because of the limited time the 
children have for schooling. 

The three morning hours and the first hour of the 
afternoon are devoted to academic studies, while the last 
hour and a half of the day is given to practical work. 
All the boys are required to take the elementary course 
in woodwork and gardening. The girls take basketry, 
sewing, cooking, poultry raising, and gardening. The 
school is in session all the year round, and pupils are 
promoted quarterly. The teachers live at the school 
and keep “open house” to the people of the community 
at all times. 


++ 


It is very probable that more American travelers 
are familiar with the picturesque fiords and glaciers 
of Scandinavia than have viewed the incomparable 
scenery afforded by the coast of their own Alaska, 
where the somber inlets are bounded by sheer and 
towering cliffs and where the great fields of slow- 
moving snow-ice lose themselves in some bay or inlet 
or pitch off suddenly into the ocean itself. 

Alaska glaciers were probably first known as the 
result of Captain Cook’s and Admiral Vancouver's 
explorations in 1778 and 1794. 

Many valuable data and important measurements 
of glaciers in the United States, Alaska, and elsewhere 
have been brought together from time to time, and it 
is probably the general impression that since the vast 
ice sheet which covered the northern part of North 
America began its retreat the glaciers of the continent 
have been continually shrinking. It is therefore inter- 
esting to note from the illustrations and descriptions in 
a recent Bulletin published by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C., that some of these 
Alaskan glaciers are progressing and growing larger 
rather than retrogressing, many huge forests being up- 
turned and devastated by the irresistible advance of the 
ice. In other glaciers the retreat with a period of ten 
years has been more than a mile. Many young Ameri- 
cans can find here memorials of their alma mater, for 
along College Fiord are Yale Glacier, Harvard Glacier, 
Smith Glacier, Bryn Mawr Glacier, and Vassar and 
Wellesley glaciers. 


+ 


Trinity Church (Episcopal), New York, has taken 
steps to establish the American School of Church 
Music. Private persons have furnished the funds, and 
the parish named will utilize its great organs, of which 
it has four, and some of its famous choirmasters, and 
it is hoped there will gradually come into existence a 
school in this country that will compare with Oxford 
in England. There are choir schools in America, but 
they are to train choristers, chiefly boys. The new 
project will be expressly for organists, and to render 
the service from the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
expected that students will be drawn to it from all 
over the country. The term is to, be thirty weeks, and 
the school will open next October. Organ, piano and 
vocal instruction will be given. Ejight foremost 
American organists, all of them trained in England, 
are on the instruction staff. 














FARM LIFE TODAY 


TTENTION, interest, desire, action 

—these are the processes which 

the psychological salesman tries 
to arouse in his prospective customer. 
Much the same effort has been pursued 
by the people who have been trying for 
the last few years to socialize country 
life. Individuals, groups,.state authori- 
ties, the national government all have 
worked in co-operation with the farmer 
in making his life happier and his work 
more efficiently performed. 

The former isolated country life in 
which each family depended unon its 
individual members for amusement and 
advancement has been replaced by a 
new state of affairs in which all of the 
people in a community share in its in- 
terests, in which they meet from time 
to time to discuss problems affecting 
them all, in which the women’s atten- 
tion is not confined to the dairy and 
the poultry yard, and in which the 
young people are trained with a regard 
to the general activities of country life 
and their elders are educated in the 
especial agricultural needs of their own 
section. 

In this change, increased population, 
causing a corresponding increase in the 
number of farms, has been a factor. 
The invention of the telephone and the 
coming into common use of the auto- 
mobile have tended toward the develop- 
ment of community interests. Organiza- 
tions have been established to advance 
the neighborhood side of farm life. 

Great as the effect of these influences 
may have been, the impetus given the 
movement by the United States gov- 
ernment through its Department of Ag- 
riculture has probably done more than 
any of the others to bridge the gap 
between the old life and the new. 

A demand for agricultural education 
manifested itself among farmers be- 
cause they had begun to realize that 
under their methods of farming crops 
became less remunerative year by year 
and that these unprofitable crops were 
the result of an impoverished soil. The 
Occupants of such exhausted lands 
moved elsewhere and pursued their 
former methods, until large areas were 
impoverished and rendered unremuner- 
ative. Realizing the consequences to 
the country if the rural districts be- 
came unproductive the government re- 
sponded to the farmers’ appeal to do 
something about it and began to plan 
for the restoration of the worn out 
and abandoned districts. 

As a first step agricultural colleges 
were established in various parts of the 
country. Later the farmer’s institute, 
a sort of Chautauqua of agricultural 
topics, was undertaken as a means of 
conveying direct to the farmer facts 
discovered by experimental stations and 
taught in the colleges. 

With the coming of the farmer’s in- 
stitute the grange was established for 
purposes of amusement and education. 


M. S. Briggs 


As soon as there was a center for as- 
sembly other social organizations fol- 
lowed in response to the demand for 
more enjoyment, more freedom, less 
drudgery, less isolation. The neighbor- 
hood movement has advanced hand in 
hand with the educational. The two are 
inseparable. 

With the farmer’s institute and the 
grange came lecturers on farm subjects 
and general discussion on matters of 
practical experience—the annihilating 
of harmful insects and crop pests for 
instance—in which all could join. As 
the farmer gave and received informa- 
tion on such topics he became anxious 
to increase his store of knowledge. 
Thence came the demand for scientific 
agricultural education. The farm in- 
stitutes, held annually, were not suf- 
ficient and the agricultural colleges 
formulated an extension plan which 
introduced into the institutes lecturers 
from agricultural colleges and other 
authorities on scientific farming. 

The new institute has demonstrated 
several important facts. It has shown 
in the first place that it is practicable 
to impart scientific knowledge to peo- 
ple in the country; secondly, that sci- 
ence is a valuable aid to agriculture 
and only needs the method of its ap- 
plication shown to the farmers to be 
accepted and put into practice; thirdly, 
that the practical farmer can give much 
out of his own experience to the scien- 
tific man and lastly it has done much 
to popularize agricultural education. 
The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has co-operated heartily with 
this extension work and by the publi- 
cation of hundreds of pamphlets on 
agricultural subjects has done a great 
amount of good. 

This extension work by agricultural 
colleges has been stimulated in many 
states by appropriations. Yet the edu- 
cational system has failed to reach the 
masses of the farmers. The present 
methods of dissemination are inade- 
quate and some system of extension is 
manifestly necessary if agriculture in 
the United States is to improve rapid- 
ly enough to supply the needs of the 
increasing population of the future. A 
partial solution of the problem has 
been reached. So far as public appreci- 
ation of agricultural education is con- 
cerned the way is clear for the estab- 
lishment of schools of agriculture in 
every rural district in the United 
States. 

That part of our educational system 
which is of collegiate grade already 
has its development assured. The or- 
ganization of secondary education for 
country high schools is rapidly gaining 
in popular favor and is having won- 
derful success in Minnesota, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin. The results obtained 
by a trial of this innovation have been 
the turning out of better farmers, home 
makers and citizens of both sexes. That 


these schools are adapted to fit into our 
system between the rural school and 


the agricultural college seems tobe 
acknowledged. 
But of vastly greater importance 


than the agricultural high school is the 
movement to establish a system of con- 
solidated village and rural schools and 
of courses in town and city schools so 
near the farms that something of in- 
struction in agriculture, in home eco- 
nomics and in social and civic affairs 
may profitably be taught to country 
boys and girls. The consolidated rural 
and village schools will reach nearly all 
of the pupils from country and village 
while they are living at home. The lit- 
tle red schoolhouse must go. Trans- 
portation of scholars has solved the 
problem of uniting it with others sim- 
ilar to it into a larger unit, thus pro- 
viding for better conditions of instruc- 
tion in the general studies and making 
it possible to add under better in- 
structors much that relates to farming 
and home making. The new school will 
retain all the ideals and strength of the 
original district school and will add 
efficiency along many lines. 

Bringing the results of research in 
agriculture and home making into our 
school courses attended by farm pupils 
will cement forever the school and the 
farm. The teacher of the consolidated 
rural and district school and the parents 
on the farm can co-operate in child de- 
velopment as in no other community in 
the world. Here the pupil can best 
combine physical growth, “book learn- 
ing” and economic training with social 
and moral development. The entire 
agricultural educational system will 
provide, eventually, for each state a 
system of consolidated rural schools 
well equipped for agricultural study in 
village and city; a course in agricul- 
ture in such isolated rural schools as 
it is not practicable to consolidate; a 
system of state agricultural high 
schools, each with a large farm, ample 
buildings, a score or more teachers and 
suitable equipment for teaching agri- 
culture and home economics; a well or- 
ganized state agricultural college; 
graduate courses; and a comprehensive 
experiment station organization with 
branch stations and room on consoli- 
dated rural farms for demonstration. 

Not only is there need of scientific 
instruction of farmers but of their 
wives as well. The ideal home is a 
social and co-operative society in which 
all the members unite in their efforts 
for the good of all. The country home, 
in which even the smallest child has a 
part and is a contributor to the family 
welfare realizes most nearly the idea? 
home. The prevalence of hivh quali- 
ties among the boys and girls of coun- 
trv homes is largely due to the family 
life. By bringing within the reach of 
all educational advantages suited to 
their needs. life in the country becomes 
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more enjoyable and attractive, the so- 
cial spirit is developed to a much great- 
er extent and homes are multiplied. 
The woman plays an important part 
in country life and yet no sufficient 


educational system has yet reached 
country women in their homes. The 
imstitute and the grange have done 


something in this respect but their ef- 
forts have been mainly directed toward 
the education of the men. Instruction, 
helpful and adapted to their needs, 
should be provided in order that their 
influence, whether exerted in the school, 
the church, the social circle or in do- 
mestic life, be as beneficial as possible. 

According to the census of 1900 there 
wer* more than thirteen millions of 
women living in the rural districts of 
the United States. The introduction of 
domestic science and household econ- 
omy into rural schools and high schools 
would reach but a small proportion of 
this multitude. Winter schools for 
adult women will have to be established, 


Portrait of Sir Ashley Cooper by Gilbert Stuart. In the 
Toledo Museum of Art 


The Chautauquan 


movable school houses must be sent out 
in large numbers and suitable methods 
of demonstration must be employed. It 
will take many years to perfect such a 
system but that it is possible is shown 
by what has been accomplished in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, France and the Ger- 
man States. The need for this in- 
struction is great; it is universal. By 
organizing women’s institutes and local 
clubs for women and girls and by send- 
ing out lecturers to give instruction at 
their meetings the way can speedily be 
prepared for the introduction of these 
studies into every well-rounded system 
of education in .this country 

An indispensable part of every wo- 
man’s organization should be a library 
of reference, consisting, along with 
books of general reading, of bulletins, 
pamphlets, and other books by recog- 
nized authorities wpon agriculture and 
domestic ~ science. The Chautauqua 
Home Reading Course with its books 





Permanent Collection of the 


and Newsmagazine should be made a 
permanent part of every institute and | 
grange of the country. 

In such educational work the school 
and the farm are inseparably united, 
joined by ties of common interest. The 
school will enter as never before into 
the lives of farmers, men and women, 
as they study with their children the 
problems of scientific agriculture and 
economic housekeeping. Social life 
will be developed in rural districts as 
never before and no longer will be 
heard the lament: “The children are 
leaving the farm.” The cause will have 
been removed and under the new educa- 
tion the American farmer will take on 
new being, his life will be hapoier and 
more beneficial and his children will 
be enabled to build their careers upon 
the solid foundation of scientific edu- 
cation. 


Toledo Museum of Art 

In the Toledo Museum of Art, the 
general collection of paintings is almost 
altogether modern, but the canvases are 
excellent examples of the work of repre- 
sentative artists of England, France, 
Holland, Russia, Germany and America, 
Especially interesting are the paintings 
of the early Americans, Gilbert Stuart, 
Benjamin West 
Copley. A portrait of Sir Ashley Cooper, 
the sixth Earl of Shaftsbury, painted m 


and John Singleton 


Washington, D. C., by Stuart in 1790 is 
among these and installed in the 
Maurice A. Scott Gallery of the Mw 
seum by Florence Scott Libbey 

There are 


was 


later 
American artists of importance, includ- 


also originals of 
ing Hassam, Tryon, Dewing, Winslow 
Homer and George Inness 


FOR CLASSICAL AND ORIENTAL STUDENTS 

The Museum also contains good col- 
lections of sculptures, casts, drawings, 
One gallery is 


another shows 


engravings and prints 

devoted to Oriental art; 
a collection of Egyptian antiquities, im 
cluding a very rare papyrus which e& 
tablishes the hitherto unknown date of 
the reign of the Pharoah Khabbasha 


THE CATALOGUE 
The catalogue groups the subjects ac 
cording to the nationality of the artist 
and gives an interesting bit of biography 
with each 


in connection painter 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


An excellent collection of ceramic 
includes many pieces by Wedgwood. 
In addition to permanent col 
lections there are each month two of 
three exhibits of paintings which are 


interesting and instructive 


these 
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EDINBURGH AND HER CASTLE 





The Castle crowns the high hill to the left. 
Street, the esplanade and main thoroughfare of 


On the right is Prince's 
the town. Between the 


iwo is a deep gorge through which the railroads enter the city almost un- 


observed. 


embellished with the fine National Galleries. 


The gorge is bridged or half filled in the near foreground and 


On the left the Castle Hill 


descends slowly toward and behind us to the plain marked by the long 


thoroughfare of Canongate, and the older park of the city. 


The more 


modern side of the gorge, to the right of Prince’s Street, stretching far 
on into the background and also far behind us, to where, in our rear, the 


great thoroughfare ends 
the city is of singular beauty. 


in Calton Hill. 


From within and from without 














EDINBURGH 


The ancient capital of Scotland is 
unique among British cities. For 
picturesqueness you must go to Mos- 
cow or Constantinople to find its 
equal; its monumental architecture, 
more Greek than that of any other 
city, has earned for it the name of 
the modern Athens; and finally, its 
historic associations are among the 
most significant and stirring of any 
in the United Kingdom. High above 


the mighty Firth of Forth, where 
the sea becomes a river, and the 
river broadens to a sea, rise the 


huge cliffs where the much harassed 
rulers of this wild northland sought 
a refuge which the earlier Perth and 
even high walled Stirling had failed 
to give. Here, on the highest of the 
hills, rose the great Castle, which, 
growing with the kingdom’s growth, 
became citadel, arsenal, and palace, 
fascinating with its long sky line the 


lover of the ricturesque. From its 
battlements we look across the 
mighty gorge which modern engin 


eers have turned to so good account, 


with its verdure-hidden railway 
tracks and its far-stretching lofty 
esplanade, to Calton Hill, rival of 


the Castle as the city’s totem sign 


Here amid scattered monuments t 
Burns and others whom Scotland 
has delighted to honor, rises the 
mighty National Monument, am 
bitious beginning of a Northern 


Parthenon to commemorate the lives 
that Scotland gave to save Britain 
from Napoleon’s lordship. Less am- 
bitious attempts at classical architec- 








ture in the National Galleries, the 
great school and other buildings 
have left their enduring impress up- 
on the city and have effectually re- 
corded its passion of an earlier sea- 
son for the glory that the modern 
can emulate but never repeat. 

It is not upon the citadel heights, 
however, but in the streets that am- 
ble slowly down the long hillside to 
the plain below that the traveler 
recalls the Edinburgh of royal days. 
Here is Canongate, with its houses 
fronting two-storied upon the street 
and six-storied upon the gorge be- 
hind. Here, marked in the pavement, 
is the “Heart of Midlothian,”—and 
farther, stern reminder of the great 


Scottish days,—the House of John 
Knox, the intrepid Nathan who 
found his David in the lovely but 


dubious queen who dwelt in the cas 
tle of the Holy Rood at the foot of 
the street below. 

And farther on where the houses 


break their serried ranks and gar 
dens speak of rural quiet and hum 
bler memories, on past a cottage 
that goes by the name of Jeanie 
Deans, on farther still we follow 
where houses fail and the slow 


winding ascent brings us to Arthur's 
Seat and the lookout of Salisbury 
Crags Beyond the narrow plain 
rises Edinburgh in imposing pano- 
rama, hacked by the billowy moun 
tains of Scotland and flanked by the 
sunlit Firth that broadens into the 
northern sea. In sooth this, Scot- 
land’s capital, is Scotland's queen. 
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Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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READING IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Mary E. Downey 


[Resident Director, Chautauqua Library School] 


OMETHING less than a half cen- 
tury ago in the foothills of South- 
eastern Ohio, a child was born 

who learned to read. Later when he 
became a teacher he taught other boys 
and girls to read. In the course of my 
high school days it became my happy 
privilege to come under the instruction 
of this man, from whom, through his 
readings at morning exercises I learned 
to read. Something of the sound of his 
voice comes to my ears today as I think 
of Hawthorne’s “Great Stone Face,” 
Drummond's “Greatest Thing in the 
World” or many other fine things in 
literature which were presented to us 
for the first time. Classmates of those 
days have recently told me that they also 
owed this awakening to him. The 
greatest thing that came to me from 


| 
' 


This case is common to all rural com- 
munities, and in towns of any size 
without good library facilities. I heard 
recently, in a town of over 5,000 popu- 
lation, not having a free public library, 
of a girl in high school who came from 
a good family and was a most excellent 
student, who yet asserted that she had 
never in her life read a single book 
outside of those in her school couise 
She had been getting lessons all those 
years but had never learned to read 
The teachers had been teaching school 
rather than teaching children 

Ask the following questions at our 
county teachers’ institutes and see what 
are the results. “How many of you in 
your preparation for teaching had th« 
use of a good public library?” “How 
many of you now in your teaching have 
the use of a good public library?” You 





tion of Pélée, The San Francisco Earth- 
quake, Lives of the James Brothers, 
bought from subscription agents, usually 
for the sake of chaiity or philanthropy, 
a few old histories, especially on the 
Civil War, some lives of war generals 
and of our martyred presidents, and per- 
haps a book or two containing a hodge- 
podge of everything from legal and so- 
cial forms to conundrums and fortune 
telling. Enough money may have been 
spent on such a collection, for subscrip- 
tion books always come high, to have 
provided wholesome reading for the de- 
veloping years of childhood. Some par- 
ents would have considered such pro- 
vision for their children as an extrav- 
agance, while others would have been 
willing so to spend their money had they 
known what to buy. 

The newspaper and magazine selec- 
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Chautauqua Library School, Faculty and Students, Summer of 1913 


that year in high school was to be set 
on fire with the love of books. 

Why have I made such a point of this 
incident in my life? Because so few 
learn to read. Before the time of which 
I speak I had gone to district and 
grade school. I had learned my letters, 
had put them together into words, the 
words into sentences which soon con- 
veyed sense to my mind, and had begun 
reading selections from the Readers 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth. I had learned to pronounce and 
enunciate so well, rhetorically speak- 
ing, that I could take the highest grade 
in a teacher’s examination of 76 in the 
class. But no teacher had even present- 
ed these selections as tastes of books. 
The whole aim was to assign lessons 
and see that they were properly ‘stud- 
ied and recited. Were the teachers t 
blame? No. It was the way they had 
been taught. They were doing the best 
they knew. And had they known, where 
would they have gotten the books from 
which the selections were taken to pre- 
sent to their pupils? There was not a 
single public library in that county nor 
is there one to this very day. 


will be more than surprised. Almost 
no hands will go up except those of 
teachers in towns where there are pub- 
lic libraries. 

My plea is that every community or 
township center should have its public 
collection of books, tax-supported, free 
to every man, woman and child in that 
community. The free use of a public 
collection of books should be as much 
the birthright of every child in the 
United States as free public schools. In 
the state of Ohio fourteen mills on the 
dollar of taxable property may be levied 
for educational purposes, in other words, 
to teach children to read. The law 
allows a one mill levy for the main 
tenance of public libraries. Is it right 
to create a demand for books and then 
not supply it? Is it right to teach chil- 
dren to read and then not to see that 
books are provided for them to read? 
It may be said that the home supplies 
this need. Does it? What is the library 
in the average home in the rural or 
any community? I need not outline the 
motley collection. Possibly an atlas 
and dictionary, a few sensational books, 
such as The Johnstown Flood, The Erup- 


tions are as poorly made, leaving noth- 
ing for the child. Perhaps a county 
newspaper, a church and farmers’ mag- 
azine are taken. The rural free deliv- 
ery is now adding a daily paper as it 
is a pleasure to find something in the 
box as often as the mail man comes 
along. Enough money is being spent by 
some of our farmers to supply their 
families with good periodical _liter- 
ature, if the expenditure could be rightly 
directed. There should be frequent and 
general exhibits of books and periodi- 
cals suitable for the farmer, his wife and 
children. Such exhibits might well be 
made at county and state fairs, granges 


and farmers’ institutes, in district 
schools and country churches. It would 
make a fine subject for the county 


teachers’ institute and the distribution 
of such exhibits could be.made through 
no better agency. Books and maga- 
zines have been considered as more than 
luxuries in the country. Money comes 
in in small quantities and is carefully 
spent only for necessities or for the 
gratification of vanity. 

The cream of the city comes from 
the country. Emerson says, “City was 
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country the day before yesterday.” 
What does he mean? City was country 
generation before the last. Why does 
the third generation born in the city feel 
that it must get back to the soil? Is it 
not to renew exhausted strength? If 
then the strength of the city depends on 
the stream coming in from the country, 
is it not essential that that stream be as 
intelligent as possible? And how can 
this intelligence be given if not through 
books ? 

If lack of time be any excuse there 
is time for reading in the country. 
When the country boy or girl, man or 
woman, is through with his necessary 
work the question is not so much 
“Where shall I go?” as “What shall 1 
do?” Does this not account for much 
of the old-time patch work, samplers 
and knitting? What stories they could 
tell of keeping the mind balanced 
What do the statistics of our insane 
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old that he had not read before that 
time. It took my breath away, but, he 
added, “I will lower the age limit. How 
often do you find a person who reads 
a serious book after he is twenty-five 
years old that he has not read before?” 
I have been observing ever since. Into 
what a state of lethargy have we fallen! 
Is it not time that we make provision 
for public reading places for our boys 
and girls when they are through their 
public school work? 

Do we hear the plea of lack of time? 
Yes. But the answer of my College 
Dean sounds in my ears, “Girls, you can 
find time for everything you want time 
to do.” Lack of time is no excuse. It 
is the busy person who reads. The time 
honored, sluggard book-worm is a 
thing of the past. Did he ever exist? 
Too many people stagnate or die intel- 
lectually about the time they leave 
school. I remember a dear old veteran 
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to THEIR course. Following such read- 
ing courses from year to year would in 
a generation revolutionize the reading 
habits of the country. I can not com- 
mend it too heartily. You will be in- 
terested to know that we are agitating 
a reading course for librarians. 

Of the various provisions for public 
libraries the township unit seems to be 
the best for library extension in rural 
communities, while the township center 
is the logical place for the location of 
the building. Being the commercial, in- 
dustrial, educational, religious and po- 
litical center for the farmer, some 
member of his family is sure to come to 
town at least once a week making it 
possible to obtain or exchange books at 
the library. Aside from the town the 
district schools and churches are his 
social as well as educational and re- 
ligious centers. Smaller collections of 
books may be sent out from the main 
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asylums show in regard to country 
life? Enough has not been done to re- 
lieve its monotony. Is there any one 
thing beneath the great dome of heaven 
that will relieve the tedium of existence 
anywhere so much as the distribution 
of sufficient literature? 

As to the large private library. its day 
is passing and perhaps should pass. No 
one of modest means can or should af- 
ford sufficient books for any line of re- 
search he may care to make. Our 
scholars, students, doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, librarians can not 
afford books sufficient for their work 
Lack of books makes poor work. Any 
thoughtful observer will notice how 
few mature people, even in the pro- 
fessions, really read. How often does 


one find a doctor, lawyer, preacher, 
teacher or librarian who is a _real 
reader? The number is surprisingly 


small, In speaking of this recently 
to a prominent lawyer he referred to a 
saying of one of the great librarians of 
Oxford University, that it was seldom 
possible to find a person who read a 
serious book after he was forty years 
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to whom one could not talk five minutes 
without having him turn any subject to 
the Civil War. It was pathetic. “That 
was the time he died,” said his friend in 
speaking of it. 

A discussion of “Reading in Ru- 
ral Communities” would not be com- 
plete without paying tribute to the value 
of special reading courses. Bishop Vin- 
cent’s idea of the Chautauqua Reading 
course has meant the continuance of ed- 
ucation to thousands upon thousands of 
people in rural communities. Many 
people owe fixed reading habits to 
following this course through the four 
years. It does not mean the simple 
reading of four books and a magazine 
a year, but the secret of the matter lies 
in the selection of the books. One can 
not read the four books and magazines, 
alone. They are so full of suggestion 
that if he has read less than from 25 
to 100 books in the year he has done 
well. So with our Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Reading Circles. Can any teacher afford 
not to follow these courses? If the 
teachers see the value of reading in this 
way they are sure to inspire the pupils 


in the College Building 


library for distribution at these places. 
The state Traveling Library books may 
be used to supplement the books belong- 
ing to the township library. 


No agency has been more active in 
helping the rural communities to books 
than the state Traveling Library. These 
libraries go to schools, clubs, granges, 
churches and other organizations. This 
movement has helped pave the way to 
the founding of many a local library. 


Of our library laws we prefer to work 
through the school provision whenever 
possible, as the library can so be kept 
more free from politics. Members of 
schools boards, should be, and are, 
usually, chosen for their intellectual 
qualifications and interest in educational 
matters. It is easy to go before them 
and say “You have the power to levy 
fourteen mills on the dollar of taxable 
property for school purposes. You also 
have authority to levy one mill in addi- 
tion for library purpos.;. If you levy 
fourteen mills to teach children to read 
does it not seem that the one mill should 
should be levied to provide something 
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for them to read after they have been 
taught?” 

The amount of money obtained from 
this tax depends on the tax duplicate 
of the community but runs from say 
$600 to $2,000 a year. When the levy 
is made it may be possible to obtain 
a building. Mr. Carnegie seldom refuses 
one to any town that provides a site and 
assurance of tax support. He does not 
even ask that his name be put upon the 
building. 

If the great army of teachers would 
pull together it would be but a com- 
paratively short time till every teacher 
would have a library within easy reach 
to supplement his work. Is it not worth 
working for? If the establishment of 
township libraries be made one of the 
strong subjects of our county teachers’ 
institute work for a few years, more 
will be accomplished than we can even 
dream. Think what it would mean to 
the educational work of a state if every 
township had a public library. When 
this time comes, and it will come, we 
shall have reached our library and school 
millennium. 


There are other organizations to as- 


sist this movement. Our churches, 
farmers’ institutes, granges, women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, men’s 


commercial clubs, county and state fairs 
may all be brought to take up the slogan 
“A free public library in every township 
of the state.” Will you each one sound 
the bugle call in your individual part of 
the state? 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the 


Chautauqua 


Literary and Scientific Circle 


(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects are 


covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 


The 


Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 





Interior of the Public Library, Warren, Ohio 


All Going Together 
All the 1913s of the Robert Browning 
of \ 


to go through the Golden Gate at Chau- 


Circle arren, Ohio, are planning 


tavqua, New York, this summer. 
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Public Library, Warren, Oh’‘o 


Falconer, New York 
Grace C. L. S. C. is sending graduates 
to Chautauqua. A dinner celebrated the 
end of the year’s reading, 


and witty 


toasts were cleverly responded to 


A New Office 

The Class of 1917, wishing to honor 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey without mak- 
ing too great demands upon the time of 
a busy man, has Class 
Great 
merriment was occasioned by this novel 
device, an honor which Mr. Bailey ac 


elected him 


Counselor. The “Daily” says: 


cepted most cordially, and when the 
election was over there were numerous 
hilarious references to the new coum 


selor’s future duties as designer of cos 


tumes and other incidental needs of 


the class.” 


"17's Banner 
The new banner of the new class 
It is of pennant 
shape, its three skles typifying Plato's 
threefold teaching of the good, the true, 
and the 


a thing of symbolism 


beautiful. The color is dark 
blue, blue being symbolic of truth, a 
is, in the plastic arts, the sphere which 
adorns the top of the pole. The mottd, 
“Let us truth,” across 
the top; beneath is the name, 
Emerson, and a conventionalized cat-tail 
springs upward from the tip of the pe 
nant. 

The design and painting of the bannef 
were made by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey 


know the runs 


class 
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of the Chautauqua School of Arts and 
Crafts; the needlework was done by 
Miss Alice M: J. Gastren of Los An- 
geles, California. 


Cc. L. S. C. Councils 


On the Tuesday after Rally Day be- 
gan the meetings of C. L. S. C. members 
which always form a pleasant feature 
of the period between Rally Day and 
Recognition Day. Reports from circles 
and individual readers have related in- 
teresting and stimulating experiences. 

Speakers have brought helpful counsel 
on approaching work. The instructors 
in the Chautauqua Summer Schools have 
collaborated effectively. Mr. Giovanni 
Terzano, teacher of Italian and Spanish, 
talked informally on Italian poetry as a 
forerunner of Miller and Kuhns’s “Poetry 
of Italy;” Mr. L. P. Chamberlayne, in- 
structor of Latin, spoke on “Mahaffy’s 
Greece As I Saw It,” and Mr. Charles 
E, Rhodes, instructor in English, intro- 
duced Council members to “Friends on 
the Shelf.” 


This Week's Round Table 


“Unconventional Education” was the 
topic discussed by Mr. Earl Barnes, Di- 
rector of the School of Psychology and 
Pedagagy of the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools, at this week’s Round Table. 


Efficiencygrams 


August 9 


_ Handle life with a_ light touch lest 
it hurt you; with a firm grasp lest it 
slip out of your control. 


August 10 
If there is any one with whom you 
share love and life’s experiences, be 
thankful on your knees. Loneliness 
diminishes every joy, accentuates every 
pain. 
August 11 
If your life is imperfectly developed, 
if you are lacking in health, wealth or 
happiness, find out the reason and work 
to cure the trouble. Change the cause. 


August 12 


A steady jog-trot lasts through the 
day better than frequent bursts of high 
speed. 

August 13 

Rest confident that your trust in God’s 

law never will be misplaced. 


August 14 

Be cheerful even without provocation. 
August 15 

The kind of courtesy that comes from 


the heart is best, but any kind is better 
than none. 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 


Personalia 


Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, formerly 
Dean of Women, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and at one time a member of the 
Chautauqua Summer Schools faculty, 
and author of the article on Hetch- 
Hetchy in “The Chautauquan” for July 
26, has just finished a biography of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, to be published 
by D. Appleton and Company. 


Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and John 
H. Finley, president of the College of 
New York, are both honorary vice- 
presidents of the Fourth International 
Congress of School Hygiene to be held 
in Buffalo, August 25-30. Another name 
well known to Chautauquans is that of 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick of the department 
of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, executive com- 
mittee of the congress. 


is on the 


Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, who spoke 
at Chautauqua, New York, in 1912 has 
made a three months’ study of the work- 
ings of woman suffrage in California 
and has arraigned the system as one of 
negative value. Her charges have been 
answered by well-known California 
women who uphold the results of the 
innovation. 


James Parker Hall, Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Chicago, 
(Chautauqua, 1908), is one of the di- 
rectors of the new American Judicature 
Society recently formed in Chicago for 
the purpose of improving the courts 
and promoting the efficient administra- 
tion of justice. 


Liberty H. Bailey, dean of the ag- 
ricultural faculty of Cornell University, 
has resigned from that office and has 
been succeeded by Prof. W. A. Stocking 
of the dairy department. Mr. Bailey has 
been cordially interested in all the farm 
work at Chautauqua Institution. 


Miss Kate Stevens of England, who 
has twice spoken at Chautauqua, was 
a passenger on the Franconia which 
reached Boston on July 30. Miss Ste- 
vens is greatly interested in the move- 
ment to raise money by shilling sub- 
scriptions for the “Stead Hostels” for 
self-supporting women which are to be 
established as a memorial to William 
T. Stead. When the Franconia passed 
the spot where the Titanic went down 
the engines were stopped while Miss 
Stevens cast into the sea wreaths made 
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by members of Mr. Stead’s family from 
laurel grown in his garden. The pas- 
sengers joined in the singing of “Nearer 
My God to Thee.” 


e ' 
BUNGALOWS AND 
SUMMER HOMES 


I build them from original and care- 
fully studied designs. My interests 
ua La 








are around Chauta’ ke, with 
residence, mill and lumber yard at 
Maple Springs (opposite Chautauqua 
Assembly). 

Vacant or furnished new BUNGA- 
LOWS for RENT or SALE AT 


OVERLOOK orperty Starr Farm), 
now being ig developed and beau- 
tified by Dr. elch (of Grape Juice 


fame). 
oO SS. LANG 


“BUNGALOW SPECIALIST” 
Send for my booklet “BUNGALOWS” 
Maple Springs, N. Y. 














Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 

I have a desirable list of cot- 
tages for sale, in prices frora $95c 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Local and long distance phones. 
P. O. Box 513. 
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Chauteuquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our eubscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of- and vice versa. 

The rate is 2% cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
al @ per cent on twelve insertions. 








s » 
TRAVEL 





GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to urganizers of small parties. Write 
today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 





EUROPE—$750—Eighty-six days. Small pri- 
vate party sailing June 19. Seven countries; 
England to Italy. Travel with leisure and 
comfort. Carriage driving and motoring. Ex- 

rienced conductor. Reference. (Miss) 
Mary E. Calhoun, 419 W. 119th St., New York 
City. 





EDUCATIONAL , ’ 

A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including Eng- 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D 


WRITE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, for bulletin out- 
lining degree course in Pedagogy. Instruction 
by mail. 








IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 
SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on the 
life after death. 400 pases. 
1s cents. Pastor 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


ostpaid for only 
wandenberger, Windsor 











WANTED 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, etc. 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclose 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Angq., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
qua books: Hochdoerfer’s “German Liter- 
ature; Lavell’s “Italian Cities; Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century;” 
Joy's “Men and Cities of ae 4 Lawson's 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid, 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqua 


, 


Press, Chautauqua, N. Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES : 

BIG PROFITS—Open a dyeing and cleaning 
establishment, little capital needed. We 
teach by mail. Write for booklet. Ben- 
Vonde Secten, Dept. H-N, Charlotte, N. C. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about 
3000,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
ay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 
et S-1178 No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 








2.000 YEARLY made by teacher and 
$ ’ educated people in correspondence 
teaching Clean, honest, independent. I help 
you start. H. Clement Moore, New Egypt, 
New Jersey, 
- —— 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, for 
club members and speakers. Materials gath- 
ered, programs arranged. Criticism and re- 
vision o Expert service. Authors 
Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


MAKING THE Farm Pay. By C. C. Bows- 
field. Chicago: Forbes & Company. 
$1.00. 

The author presents many instances of 

successful farming in different types of 

agriculture. Particularly to those who 
go into farming as a new venture the 
optimistic tone is inspiring. The obvious 
criticism against the work is that it 
treats too many subjects in only a gen- 
eral way. Touching as it does almost 
every phase of agriculture, it could 
hardly be otherwise. The book is not 
at all technical,‘and could not be used 
as a reference work. It gives no de- 
tailed information on any subject. Too 
much attention is directed to instances 
of very profitable farming. These con- 
stitute rare and exceptional cases and 
are not typical of average conditions. 

This might give an inexperienced man 

cause to believe that success could be 

achieved more easily than actval experi- 
ence proves. The tendency of the de- 
mand in agricultural work is more 
toward the technical and exact. 

Hawley Rogers 

Constructive Rurau Sociotocy. By John 
M. Gillette. New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Company. $1.60. 

The title expresses well the natrre of 

the work. Although in a new field, the 

author, who holds the chair of sociology 
in the University of North Dakota, 
treats this subject in a thoroughly scien- 
tific manner. He gives a careful and 
accurate analysis of rural conditions, 
and seeks to point the way for improve- 
ment by emphasizing the larger needs 
of the rural community and suggesting 
new lines of work. The book is very 
complete in that it touchés all phases of 
rural life, economic, social and religious. 

It will be of value to hundreds of so- 

cial workers in the rural field. The In- 

troduction is by Dr. George E. Vincent, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota and of Chautauqua Institution. 


ANIMAL HuspBanpry For ScHoois. By 
Merritt W. Harper. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.40 net. 

Professor Harper of Cornell University 
has made this very valuable addition to 
the Rural Text-book Series, edited by 
Liberty Hyde Bailey. The book is writ- 
ten primarily for teachers of agriculture 
in secondary and high schools but it is 
so universal and readable it may be used 
with profit by all persons interested in 
farm animals. It is well illustrated and 
filled with valuable information. 

Agriculture has not only taken ‘ts 
place as a pedagogical unit in secondary 
and high schools but it is now being 
divided into several sections. The study 
of the feeding and care of farm animals 
is not the least of these. 

Professor Harper is eminently fitted 
to write such a book. His long ex- 
perience in teaching about cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry, as well as his 
intimate knowledge of them as a stock- 
man makes him a recognized authority. 


This book will fill a long felt need 
for persons who want a simple but sci- 
entific portrayal of this important sub- 
ject. A, W. Gilbert 
First Steps 1N NUMBERLAND. By Ada 

Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean 

Waldo. Scott Forsman & Co. 35 cts, 

This little book is intended as a guide 
in number work in the first and second 
grades, before the usual texts are placed 
in the hands of the child. I cannot in 
a hundred word review mention any of 
the admirable features of this volume 
in more than a passing way. Children’s 
stories, play, games of rivalry, work in 
construction, toys, are all called upon 
to furnish their quota in building wp 
the child’s elementary concepts about 
numbers. The illustrations are charm- 
ing, both for the artistic quality of the 
drawings. and the aptness with which 
they illustrate the subject matter and in 
many cases really add to the stories, 
The reviewer has seen children of six 
and seven years turn over the leaves of 
the book with the same evident glee and 
enjoyment that they show on examin- 
ing the best books of children’s stories. 

N. J. Lennes 


THe Roap to Seventy YEARS YouNG 
By Emily M. Bishop. $1.20 net, 
Daity Ways To HEALTH. $1.50 net. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 

Neither of Mrs. Bishop’s books has 

come recently from the press, but both 

give such wholesome mental, spiritual 
and physical correctives as cheer and 
invigorate both the inner and the outer 
man. The legion of Mrs. Bishop's 

Chautauqua admirers will be glad to find 

these books of hers at the Book Store. 


A Vain CHRISTIANITY FoR Topay, 
Charles D. Williams. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

This book is a tonic. It is better still, 

it is wholesome food. It is well named. 

It is true to its name. As might be 

expected from the title it deals with the 

miore practical phases of Christianity. 

No one can read the book and be um 

touched. It contains sufficient sparks to 

disturb even a clod, as Browning puts it 

In a real live preface the Bishop tells 
what he tries to do in the book. He 
refers to the many who are always try- 
ing to establish the validity of Chris 
tianity today by establishing the genuine- 
ness of its sources and such matters. 

These are the ones who judge the valid- 

ity of Christianity by its roots. The 

3ishop of Michigan is of that growing 
class of people todav who insist that 

a valid Christianity for today must be 

known, not by its roots, but by its fruits. 

To quote briefly, “The one question 

which concerns us is, ‘what is the char 

acter of the stream which reaches # 
from these sources and through these 
channels? .... Can it quench the 
thirst of our souls? Can it still cleanse 
the uncleanness of the human _ heart? 
Can it invigorate our moral and ethical 
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life? .... Can it moralize our indus- 
trial, political and commercial life and 
humanize our social life? Can it live 
with the expanding vision and increasing 
light of modern knowledge? .... If it 
can do these things, we will accept it as 
valid for today.” 

It need not be said that the author 
firmly believes that there is a valid form 
of Christianity for today. What that 
is the book tells and it rings true. Chau- 
tauquans who have heard the Bishop 
during the last week will want to read 
this book. 

Charles E. Rhodes 





Bishop Williams Mr. Cooke 


Litre Soncs For Two. By Edmund 
Vance Cooke. New York: Dodge 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

The very attiactive dress of this little 

volume arouses an interest which is 

not misleading, for the poems are with- 
out exception dainty, refined and ex- 
quisite. They are charming in senti- 
ment, word painting, and _ graceful 
rhythm; and scattered amid the light 
and joyous songs there are poems with 

a powerful human appeal that is al- 

most startling in its unexpectedness. 

The book makes a very pleasing gift. 
The dedication is particularly felicitous. 
“The writer invites the reader to dedi- 
cate these ‘Littlhe Songs for Two’ to 
— -—— from ————.” 

The following, entitled “Reunion,” is 
one of the best poems in the collection: 
When Love and Death together went, 
Time whispered to me, “Why lament? 
I bring a cup to quench thy sorrow 
And thou shalt smile again tomorrow.” 
Yet, Time, I smile again, but not 
Because my loved one is forgot, 

But only that I fly with thee 

Toward Death, who brings Love back 

to me. 

Tue Rounp Rorin Reaper. Boston: L 
A. Rankin & Company. 15 cents a 
copy, $1.00 a year. 

A new reading book every month is 

the idea of this “magazine of good read- 

ing for boys and girls.” There is a 

reprodvction of some famous painting 

with a “story” about it or the artist, a 
scran of folk lore, some history or 
bioeraphy. a miniature nature study, 

and a dash of poetry. The pictures are 

attractive and the size is convenient for 
little hands. 
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Ask Mr. Foster 


SCHOOL INFORMATION—You can obtain at any of my offices, informa- 
tion about schools or educational camps anywhere. We are careful, how- 
ever, to recommend only such as we know to be good. We know, for 
instance, of a girls’ school in Pennsylvania with an honorable record of 50 
years. It is surrounded by a great woodland mountain park. Think of the 
opportunities for out-door life and winter sports along with the best of in- 
struction—and moderate rates. 

Trade Schools—Technical Schcols—Domestic Science Schools—we know 
of them all. No fees. Read my School and Travel Talks weekly in 
Resort Section of Sunday HERALD. 


Aisk Mr. Foster 
New York Office 
CANDLER BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE, 
’. 4and St. 


220 W. 
Telephone Bryant 3163-4 
Philadelphia—Chestnut & ath Sts.—in| Bretton Woods—Hotel Mount Washington. 


Acker’s St. Louis — Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Washington—so3 14th St. Opp. Willard’s Store. 
Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Store Atlantic City—Foster-Acker Bldg., Board- 


Chicago—ss East Congress St. walk. 


12 Winter offices in Florida, Texas, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
Special Spring service in best department stores of Atlanta, Louisville, Kensas 
City, Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio. 
Always send stamp with mail inquiry to New York office. 
WARD G. FOSTER, General Manager. 








Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,” compiled by Paul Pierce, Editor, 
“The National Food Magazine.” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is partial list of contents: 


DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner giving for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu— 
A Full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patrioti 
Holiday, and Special Occasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu an 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places— 
Hints to the Hostess—Don’t for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
Loving-Cup. 
SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, Dutch and Bohemian Su 
taining in the 
Suppers. 
BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
e¢ Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch ~~ Teas—Valentine Teas— 
Miscellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 
PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Parties. 


The Hostess who possesses the “NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE” 
and these books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so 
unique and original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. 
They are alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are 
as valuable to the invited guests as to the hostess. 


How to Get the Books, The books will be sent, Post Paid, for so cents 
or we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set of four volumes and 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50). ; : 

We will send any one of the books and “National Food Magazine” fer one 
Fear FOF oo. ccccscccccnscccecenessereeesseesssee eases sees eeeeeeesee esses ee $1.25 


National Food Magazine $1.00 a Year; Foreign $1.50 a Year; 
15c a Copy; Send for Sample. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


l pers—Enter- 
odern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 
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Make the Very Most of Chautauqua 


Absorb and retain things worth while. 











Know about the program or social events which interest you. 
Keep in touch with Chautauqua friends. ; 


The Chautauquan Daily 


A unique eight-page daily—published forty-four times during July and August. 

The only daily newspaper published at Chautauqua. 

Contains detailed reports of lectures, addresses, sermons and inspiring utterances from the Chautauqua 
platform, world-famous as a clearing house of ideas om the vital movements of the times—literary, religious, 
economic, and educational. 

“The Chautauquan Daily” is invaluable as the only means of preserving these addresses for future 
reference and study. 

The list of Program Engagements cannot fail to suggest something of what “The Daily” will have 
to report. Whether a person has ever visited Chautauqua or not, if interested in the most absorbing 
problems of our time he can hardly be willing to miss the full account of these conferences and dis- 
cussions. “The Daily" alone will offer such an account. 


“The Chautauquan Daily’”’ Complete File for the Season.......... $1.50 
“The Chautauquan: A Weekly Newsmagazine,”’ one year .... 


Through 
Read ing 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE (this season only) 


Write at once. You might forget the reasons for it. 


Chautauqua Press Chautauqua, New York 
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Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
Le fe -- Saeaserrs $1.50 


The Message of Greek Art. 


New ron 
Home Reading Course 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 

Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. 


What lasting significance has Greece to the modern 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? 


Light on these timely questions will be found in the 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 


Chautauqua Press - Chautanqua, N. Y. 
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By Dr. H. H. Powers........... 
Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and _ Italian. By 
Frank Justus Miller and 
CD GR aicckendnbstec coaches 


The Meaning of Evolution. 
By Samuel C. Schmucker....... 

“The Chautauquan: A Weekl 
Newsmagazine.”’ Illustrated. 
Featuring: 

Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. 


Current Events.. “The Chautau- 
uan” improved as a Weekly 
ewsmagazine, with many 
special features, complete in 
itself as a current news re- 
view, will give to the reader 
the Chautauqua Point of View 
on world affairs, unbiased, 
educational in the broadest 
ORT dasisl cacerntpeoneecarinscetie 


SPECIAL TERMS 
CS Ee ae 
Cemptenaens with any one of the 

four TN. tadahestasenintesosat 3-00 
Chautauquan with any two books 4. 
Set of four books ................. 4.00° 

COMPLETE COURSE 
All Four Books (cloth bound) 
and The Chautauquan......... 5.00° 
*Remit 30 cents extra for book 

set postage or prepaid ex- 

press. “Collect” charges are 
more. 











